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THREE RAINBOW GIRLS SEPTEMBER 15, 1955 AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE IN ASTORIA 
WHEN VIRGINIA CURTIS, CENTER, WAS INSTALLED AS WORTHY ADVISOR. 
DARLENE AHO IS ON THE LEFT AND MICHELLE GREENBERG ON THE RIGHT. 





In This isue... 


The names of the authors in this Cumtux will be familiar to readers. Greg 
Jacob is the author of Fins, Finns and Astorians: A Glimpse into Astoria’s Fabled 
Fishing Community and Finnish Heritage —a Bygone Era. His story is about three 
fishermen from Astoria and the legacy they left their children. The second 
article is by Floyd Coons who wrote in previous issues about Dr. R.P. Moore, 
AJ. Markkola, Kupie Ziak and Arvo Seppa. He has written this time about his 
years he spent as a Laboratorian at St. Mary’s and Columbia Memorial Hospital. 
Stories written by A. L. Erickson about 1960 and passed on to CCHS by Steve 
Forrester also appear in this issue. The issue ends with photos of a state wide 
Rainbow gathering in 1956 that we were delighted to find in a donation of Bill 
Nolan photos by Bob Carow about a year ago. See page 47 fora photo of two of 
the girls shown at the top of this page in less formal dress. 


—The Editor 
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THREE FISHERMEN AND 
THEIR FAMILIES 


By Greg Jacob, Ph.D. 


AVE ROMPPANEN, Carl Koskela 
D and Jon Norgaard are graduates of 
Astoria High School (1963) who spent 
a good portion of their youth fishing. 
Their parents were closely tied to the 
fishing community in Astoria. 

Dave’s father, Veikko Romppanen, 
was born January 9, 1903, in Kontiolahti, 
Finland. Both of his parents died at 
an early age and, as a result, he lived 
with various relatives and learned to 
become independent. 

After serving in the Finnish 
army, Veikko emigrated to the U.S. 
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VEIKKO ROMPPANEN 





on July 4, 1938. Barely able to speak 
English, he arrived with $14 in his 
pocket and a one-way bus ticket to 
Astoria, where he formed a plan to live 
in the Uniontown district. In those 
days, immigrants into the U.S. were re- 
quired to havea sponsor to insure they 
would not become a burden on society. 
Veikko’s sponsor was Sven Lonberg, 
owner of Neptune Steambath. Veikko 
also met another Uniontown resident, 
Uuno Koskelo. Both men not only 
became life-long friends, but Veikko 
credits Uuno for teaching him how to 
hang and repair nets, skills he used as 
a successful commercial fisherman. 
Veikko’s first job in Astoria 
was as a boat puller, working for 
Henry Pitkanen on the troller Inga. 
Henry taught him the basics of troll- 
ing, perhaps too well, because inashort 
time, Veikko earned enough money to 
buy his first boat, the Efrazina. He 
would make day trips, leaving early 
in the morning, fishing all day, and 
returning to unload his catch in the 
evening. Within a few years, he had 
sold the Efrazina and was working as 
a boat puller for Eric Sylvan on the 
Valhalla. Eventually he bought the 
Valhalla from Eric, and continued to 
fish it until 1945, when he sold his boat. 
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‘VVEIKKO ROMPPANEN ON HIS BOAT, VALHALLA IT 
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With the help of Matt Tolonen, he 
built the Valhalla II at the Columbia 
Boat Yard, a remarkable feat because 
during WW II very few commercial 
boats of any size were constructed. 
During the 1940s, dogfish shark livers 
werea prized commodity because they 
were used by Bioproducts Oregon Ltd. 
in Warrenton to make Vitamin A. 
Veikko, able to take advantage of that 


need, paid off the boat and built ahome 
for his family. 

In the early 1940s, Veikko met 
Helmi Winters at a dance in Suomi 
Hall. To hear Helmi tell it, “I had eyes 
for him from the first sight because he 
had such good European manners.” 
They were married in April 1942. 
Helmi, born in Astoria on December 
27, 1921, grew up in Youngs River ina 
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cedar house built with square nails. 
Conditions were modest there— 
transportation to Astoria was by boat 
and Helmi attended the Battle Creek 
one-room schoolhouse. Helmi, like 
so many other wives of that time, 
stayed home to take care of their two 
children, David and Sally. She also 
did the bookkeeping for the fishing 
business, taking on responsibility for 
managing it. 

While growing up, Dave and his 
sister, Sally, watched their parents 
struggle and overcome whatever came 
their way. They learned from them 
to be independent, to not follow the 
crowd, and to respect their elders, 
teachers and other members of the 
community. If they got into trouble, 
regardless of the circumstances, they 
learned to make amends and they 
were always held accountable for their 
actions. 

Dave and Sally Romppanen learned 
what it was like for parents who came 
to this country as immigrants in the 
"30s and 40s. Most tried very hard 
to blend in as Americans, accepting 
the ways of American society. Many 
became farmers, fishermen, loggers, or 
worked in professions where the main 
criteria for advancement was hard 
work, intelligence and perseverance. 
Dave’s parents urged him and Sally to 
become well educated, contributing 
members of the community. Dave 
vividly remembers his dad, Viekko, 
telling him to go to college, to serve 
his country, and not to become a 


fisherman. Dave said it wasn'ta subject 
open to discussion. 

Dave began fishing with his dad at 
age six. He was given menial tasks, 
such as cleaning the bilge or washing 
bin boards. By age eleven Dave learned 
to do basic net mending and patching 
small holes. He made his first boat 
trip at twelve and felt he mostly got in 
the way. By fifteen he was unloading 
both draggers and tuna boats. The 
price in 1957 was $1.00 per thousand 
pounds of fish, so Dave could earn 
$40 or $50 in a day. Dave continued 
to help his dad, often drag fishing for 
San Juan Cannery out of Warrenton. 
They would fish for three to five days, 
unloading in the morning, then get- 
ting ice and groceries and fuel the 
next day and heading back out to sea 
that evening. They averaged between 
75,000 and 80,000 pounds a week, but 
got only four to five cents a pound for 
most species, and even to nine cents 
a pound for Petrale and English sole. 
Dave continued fishing for his dad 
during the summers while he was in 
college, earning between four and five 
thousand dollars each summer. 

After graduating from the University 
of Oregon, Dave worked in the packag- 
ing industry for over forty years, hold- 
ing positions in marketing and sales. 
He and his wife, Susie, a graduate of 
Astoria High School, currently live in 
Minnesota. They have two daughters, 
Kirsten Baker and Lisa O’Connell, and 
five grandchildren, all girls. 

Carl’s father, Uuno Koskela, was 
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born in Astoria in 1909 to Kalle and 
Aina Koskela. He hada sister Tynianda 
brother Eino, known as “Lank.” Uuno’s 
parents immigrated to the United 
States from Finland around 1900 along 
with Kalle’s three brothers—Frank, 
John and Anselm. They came by 
way of Ellis Island and Minnesota 
where they worked a short time in 
the mines. After the Koskela family 
moved to Astoria, Kalle, Frank, and 
Anselm became commercial fisher- 
men. John married Hilda Romppanen 
(Veikko Romppanen’s aunt) and built 
a farm in Deep River, Washington. 
By the age of twelve, Uuno was 
helping his dad with gillnetting, and at 
that time the boats, about twenty-eight 
feet long, were sail-rigged. Father and 
son fished six days a week, and Uuno’s 
main job was to rowwhile Kalle would 
throw out the net. Uuno left school in 


1926 to fish full time, even though he 
was well known as an exceptional ath- 
lete, especially in track and field. The 
Olympic Committee had invited him 
to participate in the Olympic Trials in 
1932, but he turned down the invitation 
to compete because he chose to con- 
tinue fishing on the Columbia River. 
The same year he married a “cutie”, 
Helvi Haglund from Svensen, Oregon, 
and they had four children—Shirley, 
Sandra, Carl, and Susan. 

Both Uuno and his brother Lank 
were associated with the Union 
Fishermen’s Cooperative Packing 
Company, known as “Union Fish.” The 
Union Fishermen’s Cooperative was 
established in 1896 when 200 fisher- 
men used their savings for capital and 
purchased a cannery site and erected 
a 50 by 200 foot plant complete with 
adjoining boat moorages and net 
racks. Because of the “cooperative” 
structure of the cannery, a fisherman 
received not so much for each fish he 
delivered, but rather his share of the 
company’s proceeds. Most of the fleet 
were Finlanders. 

Uuno was the youngest member 
elected to the Board of Directors, 
and for eight years served as second 
vice president in the 1930s. During 
the Depression, keeping the company 
solvent was a challenge. 

Carl’s mom, Helvi, also worked 
for several years in the cannery. Lank 
worked forty-nine years for the coop- 
erative, many of those years as plant 
supervisor. His two sons, Mike and 
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Denny, worked at Union Fish and 
became master machinists and inven- 
tors. Today, Mike Koskela owns and 
operates K Manufacturing in Astoria. 

Asa young boy, Carl would shadow 
his dad, learn net mending, paint the 
boat, and hang around the cannery. A 
highlight for Carl was having coffee 
and pastries at “coffee time” with the 
cannery crew. Around the age of ten 
Carl and his sister Sandra would sell 
flounder fillets door to door after 
Uuno had done all of the work prepar- 
ing the fish for sale. Carl learned at an 
early age the value of work and reward. 

In 1959, Tom Caspell, a fellow fresh- 
man at Astoria High School, and Carl 
started their fishing careers. Tom’s dad 
“Buck” bought a boat and Carl’s dad 
contributed a net. The two high school 
freshmen began fishing the lower river, 
and they learned from Uuno where 


to lay out, and when to set and pick 
up. On the drift they would tie their 
boats together, and Uuno would tell 
them stories about fishing, “sisu,” and 
family. “He was a good teacher,” said 
Carl. Uuno died in 1972. 

Carl finished college in 1969 and 
married Peggy Clapper. He fished with 
his dad in Bristol Bay for seven years 
before taking a job with the Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union in 1971. All told, 
Carl commercially fished for thirty- 
five years until 1995. In 1979, Carl and 
his friend Kai Sjoblom, Astoria High 
School class of “63”, began a venture 
in agriculture—a plant nursery. A few 
years later, Carl moved into blueber- 
ries and, for the next thirty years, 
built a new family business that he still 
works in today. Carl and Peggy live in 
Bellingham, Washington, and have 
three grown children—Julie, Keith 
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Dave ROMPPANEN 


and Karen. 

Jon’s father, Nils Norgaard, was born 
in Vassbygda, Norway, on February14, 
1910. He emigrated from Norway in 
1929. Chris Olson was his sponsor, and 
his first job was working in a box fac- 
tory in Astoria. A year later, Nils began 





Jon NoRGAARD 


fishing with Erick Erickson for the 
Columbia River Packing Association 
(CRPA). From the time he arrived in 
Astoria, he wanted to be an American 
and stay in America. With that in 
mind, it ingrained in him tenacious- 
ness and earnestness about his work 
ethic and bearing in the community 
that was passed on to his children. Nils 
and other old-timers were living the 
American dream because America was 
far advanced from the old country at 
that time and offered many economic 
and social opportunities. 

Jon’s mother, Margaret Hill, was 
born in Rosburg, Washington, in 1914. 
For many years she took a steamer 
every morning from Deep River to 
work in a café in Astoria. Eventually 
she became the owner of Karen’s Café. 
She met Nils in Astoria, married him, 
taught him English, and according to 
Jon, “was a guiding light” for Nils. 
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At the young age of eight Jon was 
already fishing with his dad who had 
a twenty-six foot double-ender gillnet 
boat that originated from the original 
sailboat blueprints. It had a four 
cylinder, fifty-two horsepower Gray 
engine with a six-volt electrical system. 
In 1959, when only a freshman in high 
school, Jon worked as a deckhand 
during the summer when Nils fished 
in Alaska. Jon got thirty-three percent 
of the gross, but had to pay for half the 
gas and oil while doing all the work. 
To this day, Jon believes that fishing 
with men from the old country bred 
something into him—to never give up, 
to work hard under all circumstances, 
and to be responsible for one’s actions. 

In 1962, only a junior in high school, 
Jon was fishing commercially by 
himself. A year later he joined the 
Coast Guard and served until 1967. 


For ten years he fished year around, 
both on the Columbia River and 
in the ocean. In 1977, Jon sold his 
ocean fishing boat and went to work 
and sailed on the Salvage Chief for 
Captain Reino Mattila. Later he went 
to work for Western Pacific Dredging 
Company. 

Since retiring, Jon has been the 
proud owner of the vessel Cape Alitak, 
a former commercial fishing boat 
that he converted into a yacht. Since 
1999, he has spent countless hours 
putting together photographs of 
fishermen and their boats. As of 
this printing, there are more than 
14,000 photographs on the site. 
See www.besthistoricalfishing. 
net. Jon and his wife, Liz, live in 
Kalama, Washington. They have a 
son, Thor, a daughter, Tracy, and two 
grandchildren, Faith and Tristan. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
LABORATORIAN 
ST. MARY’S AND COLUMBIA 
MEMORIAL HOSPITALS 
1956-1988 


By Floyd Clayton Coons 


HE DATE was September 21st when 
T I arrived in a town I had never 
heard of before being offered a job by 
a city-based medical doctor director. 
St. Mary’s was a sister facility to the 
institution he was connected with, and 
acontract for his directing the Astoria 
hospital lab had been negotiated. He 
operated the lab, independent of the 
nuns’ administration and so provided 
personnel and was responsible for all 
its functions. 

Dave Neeley, whom [had graduated 
with from Oregon Technical Institute 
had been a “temp” here for the month 
prior to my arrival, and gave me a 
whirlwind tour of the laboratory and 
of the hospital. Then he took his leave 
back to Portland. 

I will not elaborate, but in my judg- 
ment, there were striking deficiencies 
in equipment, supplies, staffing and 
immediate support from the Director. 
The latter was inevitable, due to our 
distance from the City. There was 
support and consultation with the 


Director only by telephone, with the 
exception of times of visitation by 
himself or one of his associates. This 
would be on days when frozen sections 
were required by our surgeons. 
There were two other qualified 
Technologists in town; Frances Jensen 
at the Astoria Clinic, and Julia Boyd at 
the Columbia Hospital. The three ofus 
would consult with one another when 
difficult matters were encountered. 
During these periods; we often did not 
have as close accessibility to my boss as 
would have been comforting. 
Frances Jensen later married 
Dr. Jon Straumfjord, who was the 
founder of the Astoria Clinic. She 
was replaced upon her retirement 
by Graham Upham. And when 
Julia Boyd left the Columbia Hospital, 
Rita Haakanson replaced her, and later 
Gabe Armstrong took the position. 
Prior to my arrival, there had been 
a constant turnover of personnel, with 
temporary rotations of people from the 
city lab, for the most part. Being ro- 
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tated to the coast fora month may have 
been akin to banishment to Siberia. 
Other people had been employed here, 
but they always moved on to other op- 
portunities after a short while. There 
certainly had been no continuity, and 
the place was ina state of decay. 

Only recently I had graduated from 
the School of Medical Technology at 
Klamath Falls. Even though I consider 
myself to have been unqualified to 
even self-manage, I was placed here 
alone, and expected to provide twenty 
four hour, seven day a week coverage. 
There was no provision for relief. 

After arriving and suddenly coming 
to the realization that I was “it,” I also 
was very aware of my responsibility to 
my young family of five. Our financial 
resources were such that I could not 
run away; I had to hang on and take my 
knocks. And they were so numerous 
that I could become bogged down 
attempting to enumerate them. Suffice 
it to say that there was no rhyme or 
reason to how things were being 
accomplished. 

The work load was never ending. 
There were no written policies. There 
were “cook book” written procedures. 
I had no authority nor the time to 
make changes that would have been 
so helpful. 

Reagents did not show the dates or 
by whom they had been prepared. 

Pre-surgery patients could arrive 
for testing anytime during the day 
or even late evening. I was expected 
to perform the necessary testing and 


have the reports on the chart for the 
following morning. After hours I 
would be notified that a patient had 
arrived, and was required to return 
to the hospital to perform the tests 
ordered. In many cases, blood had to 
be cross-matched and available for 
surgery. If it was not available in our 
blood bank refrigerator, a State Police 
run was often requested, through the 
Red Cross Blood Bank in Portland. 
This further stressed the dis-organized 
system. The blood would not arrive 
in less than two and half to three 
hours at best. I was expected to make 
things work, even though they were 
unworkable. 

There were all too many occasions 
when blood could not be supplied by 
the Red Cross, which required that I 
call for walk-in donors. That was one 
of the most nightmarish and demand- 
ing situations ever to confront me. 
A nurse would be enlisted to assist, 
but then each volunteer’s blood had 
to be typed and tested for syphilis. 
Screening multiple volunteers to find 
the number of suitable ones required 
was time consuming and performed 
under much pressure. But it seems 
that in the end, blood was always made 
available for the patient. 

Transfusions were often misused, 
as there were few guide lines for 
utilization of such. Some physicians 
believed that ifa drop ofblood was lost, 
then the drop should be replaced with 
donor blood. In later years, they were 
required by accreditation agencies to 
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Bos Haver aT ST. Mary’s HOSPITAL LABORATORY. 


justify the necessity for each transfu- 
sion. In many respects, we were still 
practicing in the Dark Ages. 

We sometimes had non-emergency 
deliveries of blood via the Greyhound 
bus. If it arrived at ten o'clock in the 
late evening, I was called to pick it 
up and place it in our blood bank 
refrigerator. The hospital provided 
no courier service for the lab. I just 
had to stretch a bit further. At times 
I was required to take blood to, or 
pick blood up from the Megler Ferry 
landing. Ocean Beach, Seaside and 
St. Mary’s hospitals all depended on 
one another for assistance with blood 
transfers during times of emergency. 
Each of us stored blood, which was 
delivered by the American Red Cross 
blood courier, weekly. It was always 
a juggling act to meet our demands. 

With all this activity, there was no 
courier assistance from the hospital, 
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as I earlier mentioned. The lab had 
to do all the packaging on ice, and 
transportation to and from the bus 
depot and Ferry landing. 

Also, it is hard to imagine today, but 
all tissues coming out of surgery were 
placed in any and every kind of jar we 
could scrounge from the kitchen or 
elsewhere. We then added formalin, 
and screwed the lid on tight, labeled 
the specimen using the old white 
strip of surgical tape. The containers 
were then packed in boxes of the 
nearest correct size. These boxes did 
not come easy either, as they were not 
supplied by the director. They had to 
be packed in newspapers and any other 
material we could come by. Leakage 
was not unheard of. (This was before 
the coming of plastics.) Then after 
the packing boxes were wrapped with 
tape and string, labeled and addressed 
to the pathology lab, they had to be 
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transported to the bus depot. It’s a bit 
difficult to explain and was much more 
difficult to accomplish. 

Other misuses of lab services in- 
cluded going in late at night to add 
a preservative to autopsy tissues. 
Doctors performed them after clinic 
hours and I would often be called late 
at night. I was their boy “Friday,” and 
could only have refused them at my 
peril. These tissues had to be packaged 
and mailed, as I described above. On 
the days of the director’s visitation, the 
tissues were taken by him to the city. 

One fiasco I will not forget was 
when asurgeon did an autopsy, packed 
a wide mouth gallon jar with the 
various tissues, and did me a favor 
by adding the formalin, himself. 
Unfortunately it only covered the top 
of the materials and did not permeate 
to any depth. He left them overnight 
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in the warm room, and when I came in 
the following morning, formalin was 
bubbling from around the rim of the 
lid. Of course the tissues were unfit 
for pathology examination and the 
ensuing mess was deplorable. 

I have actually packaged and 
shipped amputated limbs. It was not 
easy. 

It would be unheard of in today’s 
world, but I once enlisted a salesman 
friend to transport a limb to the path 
lab, as he was making a stop there that 
day. It was not until later that he told 
me how badly it psyched him out as he 
was driving to Portland. He couldn't 
stop thinking about what was in the 
trunk of the car. I was sorry that I 
had given that possibility no thought 
when Lasked him to do it. Since he was 
selling lab products to us, he likely felt 
that he was obligated, so had agreed. 
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VARIOUS LABORATORY TOOLS FROM THE CCHS COLLECTIONS. 


Bleeding ulcers were common 
place at that time, as preventive treat- 
ment with medication and diet was 
somewhat ineffective. The resulting 
gastrectomies requiring transfusion 
were regularly scheduled. Other sur- 
geries and trauma cases placed a heavy 
burden on the blood bank. There was 
also an inordinate usage of transfusion 
in the obstetrics department. 

Where-as today, most lab pro- 
cedures are automated and require 
sometimes only minutes or less, at that 
time each one was performed sepa- 
rately and sometimes required hours. 
Now all solutions and reagents are 
supplied by the manufacturer of the 
automated, “push button” analyzers, 
in stark contrast to all such materials 
being concocted from stock chemicals 
at that time. The analytical balance, 
mortar and pestle, volumetric pipettes 


and flasks, as wellas the Bunsen burner 
were the tools of the trade. For micro- 
biological testing, agars and broths 
were weighed, measured, boiled, 
distributed to Petri dishes and culture 
tubes which were then sterilized in an 
autoclave. These were stored for use in 
the refrigerator, where they were often 
rendered useless by the overgrowth of 
molds and bacteria. All the described 
procedures and methods were com- 
pleted during one’s “spare time.” 

We stocked and used toxic chemi- 
cals such as sodium cyanide, arsenic 
and mercurial compounds and con- 
centrated acids and bases. There were 
no special storage lockers nor written 
procedures for their storage and 
handling. In tech school, we had often 
been cautioned to never dump sodium 
cyanide and hydrochloric acid down 
a sink together, lest we produce and 
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breathe hydrocyanic gas. A breath of 
that would have been fatal. I remind 
you that at one time that gas was 
widely used in criminal executions. 

One contemporary laboratory 
reportedly stored concentrated acids 
on a top shelf, in large glass jugs. 
A worker removed a container of 
concentrated sulfuric acid from its 
place one day and dropped it on the 
tile floor. Acid and broken glass was 
spilled and splashed all over the floor. 
In attempting to escape, he fell and 
was saturated with the toxic chemical. 
Another worker ina frantic attempt to 
help the first, also fell. Of course both 
were obviously chemically burned and 
suffered cuts from broken glass. How 
they escaped I do not recall, and how 
the acid was flushed from them, I have 
no recollection. Much later, safety 
procedures were firmly established 
and enforced universally through the 
various accrediting agencies and the 
state boards of health. Showers were 
installed so that if such accidents 
occurred, toxic materials could be 
immediately flushed from the eyes 
and skin surfaces. Hazardous products 
were stored at floor level in locked 
metal cabinets. 

We stored ether, which is highly 
flammable and explosive, in our 
household type refrigerator. During 
this era, there was a report of ether 
storage at a university laboratory caus- 
ing an explosion which blew the door 
offthe refrigerator when it was opened 
one morning. The vapor accumulated 


overnight and had been ignited when 
the door opened, creating a spark from 
the internal light bulb. The refrigerator 
door was blown through a wall of the 
lab. Fortunately, no one was injured, 
as the laboratory worker was standing 
aside from the direction of the blast. 

Another example of tragic results 
from sloppy, careless, uncontrolled 
attention to storage and usage of 
chemicals was reported ina lab journal 
during that era. A clinic lab person, 
working independently, made the 
grave mistake of mixing a sodium cya- 
nide drink, rather than dextrose, foran 
oral glucose tolerance patient. When 
it was consumed by the patient, death 
was inevitable. The two chemicals had 
been stored side by side on the shelf, 
both white powders in identical sized 
brown jars with black lids. 

I previously alluded to the practice 
of all materials used in testing being 
poured down the sink. That was 
standard procedure, as no one had 
apparently given thought to the fact 
that such products were going directly 
into the city sewerage system. Blood 
and other body fluids were discarded 
in the same manner. 

There was no hood in the lab, for 
handling toxic materials and infec- 
tious micro-organisms. At that time 
there was a significant possibility of 
exposure to tuberculosis and other air 
borne pathogens. 

There was little attention given to 
needle safety. 

‘There were simply no written safety 
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procedures in the lab at the time of my 
arrival. Patient safety and self-preser- 
vation were seemingly left entirely to 
the individual hospital worker. 

Needles were cleaned, “sharpened,” 
placed in test tubes, and then sterilized 
in the autoclave. Their points would 
become barbed and blunted from the 
processing. I would reject half of them 
when I started to withdraw blood from 
a patient. My eyes were then keen, 
and I would inspect them against an 
overhead light before attaching them 
to my syringes. Under a microscope, 
I described some of them as looking 
more like a snow shovel than needle 
points. If used, they would skid along 
a patient’s vein before penetrating. 
It was some years before disposable 
needles became available. The lab was 
the first department in the hospital to 
adopt their use. What a boon to the 
patient and phlebotomist! 

All glassware, pipettes, syringes etc. 
were washed and either heat dried or 
autoclaved. After a time, an assistant 
was employed, who performed many 
of these duties. 

Quality control was somewhat a 
joke; in fact there was little or none. 
All “standards” were manufactured 
“in house,” and would today be of 
questionable quality. They were only 
as good as the laboratorian manufac- 
turing them. At that time there were no 
available “controls,” which were only 
obtainable commercially much later. 
I found some of those to be unreliable. 
Chemistry photometers had been 


calibrated at the factory, and often not 
re-calibrated there-after. 

It is unthinkable today, but at that 
time, seemingly all that was required 
of a technologist to be deemed quali- 
fied by the State Board of Health was to 
demonstrate proficiency in serological 
testing for syphilis, annually! The 
inspector would also take a look at the 
laboratory glassware, for cleanliness. 

We performed the Rana Pipeins 
male frog test for pregnancy. The 
amphibians were purchased from a 
supplier in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
were transported by air freight. They 
were packaged in a cardboard box, 
lined with peat moss. When we picked 
them up at the depot, their presence 
was made clear by their merry croak- 
ing. We stored them in the household 
refrigerator crisper, at the bottom. A 
small amount of water, laced with the 
antibiotic, aureomycin was added. 
They went into a state of suspended 
animation and could be kept for a 
couple of months or more. When a 
test was to be performed, one would 
be removed and warmed to room tem- 
perature, in a covered beaker. When 
they began croaking, five milliliters of 
the patient’s urine would be injected 
into a sac in the frog’s back. He would 
be returned to the beaker for 2 hours. 
Then his buttocks would be “bumped” 
ona glass slide, at which time he would 
urinate. A coverslip was then dropped 
into place, and the sample would be 
examined microscopically. If mobile 
frog sperm were present, it was a posi- 
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tive; when none were present, it was 
a negative. 

During my training and while 
working at a hospital in San Raphael, 
California, we performed the 
Friedman Rabbit test for pregnancy. 
It involved using a female rabbit, into 
which a volume of urine from the 
patient was injected into an ear vein. 
Eight hours later, the animal would be 
sacrificed and her ovaries examined. If 
the graffian follicles were ruptured, it 
was a positive test. Both this test and 
the Rana Pipeins were not reliable 
until going into the second month of 
pregnancy, whereas the sophisticated 
ones of today are so sensitive that 
testing is reliable after only days of 
conception. 

I am sure that the routine testing 
for syphilis at that time was an enor- 
mous waste of time and resources. 
The medical staff rules called for a 


serology on every admission. There 
were many known and treated cases 
amongst our patient population, 
who would remain “positive” for life. 
Repeatedly identifying them served 
no one. During all the years of mass 
testing, I do not recall detecting new 
and unknown cases of the disease. The 
required continuance of the policy 
was just another example of no one 
being willing to change, because the 
philosophy was “but this is the way we 
have always done it.” After a number of 
years the Medical Committee came to 
the realization that it was aredundant, 
outlived procedure. 

Lab orders were heavy, and ‘round 
the clock. There were many “stat” 
orders, which means the work was to 
be done immediately. A doctor once 
came down on me because his tests 
had not been completed when he came 
in, declaring “I ordered that Stat!” I 
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replied that maybe he should try the 
routine line, as the stat orders usually 
outnumbered the routines. 

In addition to the above, record 
keeping, charting and billing proce- 
dures were cumbersome, inefficient 
and labor intensive. 

The above information is given asa 
background for life in the Laboratory 
in that era, in my time. Obviously, 
things may have been much better in 
larger Labs which were well organized 
and adequately directed, supervised, 
staffed, and supplied. 

After three months with myselfasa 
lone Technologist, the Director hired 
a second person, which cut the work 
load in half! What a relief that was, as 
I began to have some free time with 
my family. 

When Del Neeley, who had gradu- 
ated from OTI the year before me, 
arrived on the job we returned to the 
Lab early on that same evening. We 
worked until midnight discarding all 
the chemical reagents on the shelves, 
and preparing fresh replacements. We 
felt this to be of primary importance, 
as it assured us that at least the re- 
agents were accurately prepared and 
not out-dated. I should add that Del 
was an older brother of Dave, who 
had been here as a Temp, prior to my 
arrival. Dave later graduated from the 
University of Oregon Dental School, 
and practiced for 43 years in Oregon 
and later in South Wales, Australia. 

The “call” was divided, which was 


a welcome respite. But we were still 


under-staffed and operated with sub- 
standard equipment. 

In 1959, our director had a dis- 
agreement with the Sisters, and 
subsequently moved on. We were 
then working for the nuns, and both 
Del and I became uncertain about 
our futures. He jumped ship and 
moved to Klamath Falls. At the same 
time, I resigned and joined Graham 
Upham at the Astoria Clinic lab. After 
three months of negotiations with 
Administrator Sister Rose Imelda, 
I returned to St. Mary’s as the sole 
laboratorian with a significant but 
still inadequate pay raise. A modest 
compensation was also awarded the 
techs for after hours calls, which was 
a victory for us. Simultaneously, I was 
provided with an excellent assistant to 
whom I taught multiple procedures. 
This enabled me to better cope with 
the work load. The technologists at the 
Astoria clinic and Columbia Hospital 
labs traded off with me in taking a 
“call.” Over time, my life took on a 
new meaning with some quality leisure 
time with my family. 

Just who had staffed our lab during 
my absence, I do not know. Likely 
the Portland hospital had supplied 
personnel. 

In 1961, Judy Kaarle became my Lab 
Aid. I taught her multiple procedures 
which lightened my work load. After 
being there for about three months, I 
told her that she was wasting her time 
and abilities in what she was doing. 
I advised her to go to school and 
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become certified as a Technologist. 
After remaining for a year, she did 
just that. During the summers of ‘62 
and ‘63, Norm Shatto worked with me, 
while attending Oregon Institute of 
Technology in Klamath Falls. He and 
Judy later married, and Norm eventu- 
ally practiced for over thirty years as a 
veterinarian in this community. 

With the previous director out of 
the picture, the nuns arranged for cov- 
erage through St. Vincent’s hospital, 
also a sister facility. Doctors Nolgren, 
Albert Oyama and Peter Fuchs di- 
rected our lab, and offered strong 
support. Particularly doctors Oyama 
and Fuchs became my mentors, and 
the laboratory began to emerge from 
its dark period. I sincerely thank those 
gentlemen today, and will be forever 
in their debt. They provided strong 
support and ongoing education in the 
areas of blood banking and microbiol- 
ogy, particularly, and were very helpful 
in every area of our operation. They 
were teachers by every definition, and 
I learned much from them. When I 
would ask for consultation by phone, 
they were generously forthcoming in 
assisting me in resolving my problem. 
Iwas most impressed that I would then 
receive a letter from them, confirming 
every detail of our conversation. 

I believe it was during this era that 
a “first” abdominal aortic graft was 
performed here in Astoria. In my 
mind, it was a historic event. While 
working at the bottom of a coffer 
dam during the construction of the 


Astoria-Megler Bridge, a pile buck 
was stricken by a leaking aneurism. It 
was correctly diagnosed by his physi- 
cian and confirmed bya surgeon. The 
vascular surgeon at St. Vincent’s was 
consulted and it was requested that 
he come to the coast and perform 
surgery. He was unable to oblige, and 
so a fourth year resident in vascular 
surgery agreed to do it. He and his wife 
who was a surgical nurse, arrived at 
four in the morning. They carried their 
bags of surgical instruments, as well as 
five units of blood. They had arrived in 
town by automobile and stopped at an 
all-night bar on the west end of town. 
One of their patrons proudly led them 
into the main entrance of the hospital 
at 4:00 AM! The surgery began at 
8:00 AM, and was completed at about 
four that afternoon. Regrettably the 
patient did not survive, after being 
transported to St. Vincent’s. 

I argued at the time, and would 
today, that the patient’s chances of sur- 
vival would have been greater had he 
immediately been transported to the 
city that night, by ground ambulance, 
attended by a nurse and two units of 
blood. However, the attending physi- 
cians did not believe he could tolerate 
the trip. 

Iam very certain that this occurred 
in 1963, and that we used 15 units of 
blood for the procedure. He was blood 
type O, RhD positive, which was most 
fortunate. We had five units in stock, 
received five units via the Oregon State 
Police, and the surgeon brought five 
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units from St. Vincent’s. 

This was the first such surgery 
performed in our hospital. A number 
of years later, vascular surgeons joined 
our staff for a period. However at this 
date, I believe those procedures are 
referred out of town. 

In 1971, the Lutheran Hospital 
purchased St. Mary’s, and it was re- 
named Columbia-Memorial. Elmer 
Blomquist was the Administrator at 
that time. Both the Columbia and St. 
Mary’s campuses continued to care 
for patients, but it was then that I 
consolidated the laboratory operations 
at the St. Mary’s campus. Our growing 
lab crew including first Walter Foster, 
then Bob Hauer and sometime later, 
Jan Wickert Ambiel, collected and 
transported specimens from “up the 
hill.” This presented a certain logistical 
problem but avoided duplication of 
personnel and facilities. 

It was during that era that we un- 
derwent a growth of medical staff, and 
surgeons began performing vascular 
surgery and other more advanced 
procedures. The urology department 
also became very active at that time, 
and added to the necessary laboratory 
work load. 

Sadly, after a few years of excellent 
coverage and close association with 
the St. Vincent’s group of patholo- 
gists, their other duties became so 
demanding that they were forced to 
withdraw from this area. That was 
sometime during the early seventies, 
by my recollection. 


At that time, Elmer Blomquist 
contracted with the St. John’s Hospital 
pathology group for their services. 
This arrangement proved to be very 
satisfactory to our medical commu- 
nity. Doctors Charles Buck, Bill Elton, 
Dick Nau, Bob Sandstrom and Ben 
Furgeson were welcome providers for 
us, and our lab crew looked forward to 
their visits two half days a week. They 
delivered on the spot consultation 
around the clock, plus strong continu- 
ing education and quality control 
programs. We also were supported by 
Doctor Mark Legaz, biochemist, and 
Larry Stauffer, microbiologist. That 
group’s services continue to this day. 

I failed to mention that there had 
been a transition period when we had 
no MD director for our Lab. During 
that period, to assist us in remaining 
accredited, Doctor Charles Linehan 
assumed the responsibility of MD 
Director. For a period of about two 
years, I had acted in that position, 
although I felt quite uncomfortable 
in doing so. 

At the time of my arrival in 1956, 
there were the four clinics making up 
the medical staff. The Astoria clinic 
was the largest of the three, and the 
physicians were as I recall, internists 
Jon Straumfjord, Bill Burget, Noel 
Rawls and Jorma Leinassar. Ed Hall 
was the surgeon, Leroy Steinman 
performed surgery and family prac- 
tice, while Kermit Leonard was the 
ob-gyn practitioner. Within a year or 
two, Dr. Richard Kettelkamp replaced 
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him. When Doctor Hall retired, he was 
replaced by Doctor R. P. Moore 

The RKN clinic included Doctors 
Frank Rafferty, A. J. Kerbel and 
Robert Neikes, who were engaged pri- 
marily in family practice and surgery. 

The Fowler clinic included surgeon 
Frank Fowler, his brother Verne who 
did family practice and obstetrics, 
internist Blair Henningsgaard, and 
Doctor Schiewe whom I believe did 
family practice and surgery. Later, 
this clinic was dissolved, and Doctor 
Henningsgaard joined the Medical- 
Dental Clinic. 

The Medical-Dental Clinic was 
originally comprised of internist 
Ed Palmrose and surgeon Clyde C. 
Parlova. Later, Doctor Henningsgaard 
joined them and then family practi- 
tioner Charles Linehan, who also did 
obstetrics. I believe it was later that 
surgeon James Estes arrived, following 
Doctor Parlova’s departure. 

Doctor Glenn Morgan practiced 
urology until his retirement. Then 
later came Doctor Paul Stull, who 
filled the void. 

Doctor Leonard Kahl was the 
Clatsop County Health Officer and, 
upon his demise, was replaced by Noel 
Rawls. 

Over time there was a natural 
turnover of physicians, which I will 
not attempt to recall. 

A note of interest is that in the 
late fifties or early sixties, St. Mary’s 
participated for a period of time ina 
rotation of medical students from the 


University of Oregon Medical School. 
There would be two students rotating 
monthly. 

Another experience of interest was 
when a Lithuanian refugee, Doctor 
Korosevski, was employed for some 
time as an “in house” physician, who 
also assisted at times in the emergency 
department. There was a degree oflan- 
guage barrier, but he was affectionately 
known as “Doctor Koro,” and was an 
asset to our hospital. 

In 1956, Sister Theresa Louise was 
the hospital administrator. She was 
followed by Sister Rose Imelda and 
then Sister Emile Isadore whose name 
was later changed to Cecile Denise. 
She served until the hospital was sold 
to the Lutherans in, I believe, 1971. 

When we were joined by the 
Longview Pathology group, we 
gained laboratory accreditation by 
the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists. Prior to that we had 
been accredited through the Joint 
Commission for Accreditation of 
Hospitals. Deficiencies of those earlier 
dark years were rectified. I believe we 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of 
the better quality small labs in Oregon, 
as we did make every effort to remain 
on the cutting edge of technology. 

This was largely made possible 
because of the quality of people I had 
been able to recruit. My policy was 
always to strive to employ persons 
better than myself, and so I did. 

Upon the retirement of Elmer 
Blomquist, another administration 
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was installed, and the free flow of 
communication and trust was sadly 
diminished. I resigned and retired in 
May 1988. 

Today Columbia Memorial 
Hospital is of the stature in which 
anyone can place full confidence 
as to quality and scope of care. The 
laboratory is “state of the art,” and has 
advanced so far into sophisticated 
equipment and techniques, I would 
again be overwhelmed if I were to 
become involved today. 

Bob Hauer and Jan Ambiel remain 
with the laboratory, and are the only 
remnants of what I was once a part. 

Of the original medical staff from 
1956, only doctors Robert Neikes and 
Leroy Steinman [now deceased] who 
have long been retired, remain in the 
area. 

As I sit musing over the startling 
changes in laboratories over these 
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past fifty-seven years, I am reminded 
that during that time span we have 
also launched our first satellite, put a 
man on the moon, exploded into the 
electronic age, explored the depths of 
the oceans, and achieved other feats 
that were beyond our imagination at 
that early time. And so, the phenom- 
enal progress in our field is truly not 
so amazing. 

At this point, I feel it is appropriate 
to memorialize the management and 
personnel whom I recollect from the 
old St. Mary’s Hospital during the 
fifties, sixties and early seventies. I 
regret that I will undoubtedly pass over 
some who should be remembered, but 
my memory only gives up what it will. 
The following names do come to mind, 
although there will be a few people 
today who will remember them. My 
apologies to those that may not be 
included. {€ 
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Nuns at St. Mary’s HospiItaL 
1956-1972 
Sr. Emile Isadore, Administrator 
1970S 
Sr. Laura of the Cross, Obstetrics 
1960S—70S 
Sr. Lucine, 
Surgery 1950s—60s 
Sr. Marie, 
X-ray 1950s—60s 
Sr. Mary Austin 
Sr. Mary Bona, Obstetrics 
1950S—60S 
Sr. Mary Celine, Pharmacy 
1950S—60S 
Sr. Mary Charles, Purchasing 1950s 
Sr. Mary Joseph, Business 
1960S—70S 
Sr. Mary, Kitchen Services 
1950S—60S 
Sr. Rose Imelda, Administrator 
1960S 
Sr. Theresa Louise, Administrator, 
1950S 


REGISTERED NURSES: 
Bonnie Barnett 
Margaret Brunick 
Alice Dundas 
Betty Fastabend 
Angie Ficken 
Ardith Filliger 
Wilma Hartley 
Mary Keith 
Margaret Larsch 
Helen Morris 
? O’Haver 
Jo Olson 
Marilyn Olson 


Georgia Osterholme, Director of 
Nurses 

Betty Paronen 

Helen Pepper 

Frankye Thompson 

Noreen Timmerman 

Natalie Turina 

Claire Wallace 


LICENSED 
PRACTICAL NURSES: 
Loretta Blum 
Sharon Goldie 
Margaruete Owen 
Irene Peterson 
Cecile Smith 
Tillie (Sophia) Howe 
Kathleen Wells 


MAINENANCE 
Amos Hanski 
Dave Killion 
Earnest McClain 
Mick Shepherd 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS: 
Margaret Claussen 
Gracie Robinson 
Sammy Sunga 


WARD CLERKS: 
Mary Mason 
Rosemary Wells 


ACCOUNTANT 
Mary Adams 
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THE PARADE OF RAINBOW GIRLS IN THEIR FORMAL GOWNS WAS THE HIGHLIGHT OF THE 
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THE GRAND ASSEMBLY IN 1956, AS THEY GLIDED TO THEIR SEATS, IN TIME TO THE MUSIC. 
PAGE 37. 
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HOMESTEADING IN THE LEwWIs & 
CLARK VALLEY 


By A. L. 


5 ee ARENT many pioneers living 
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to remember the history of this old 
landing built in the year 1884. It served 
as a warehouse and boat landing for 
the up-river settlers, farmers, loggers 
and also for the railroad construction 
gangs that were building a railroad 
from Astoria to Portland. It was built 
where the upper highway bridge 
crosses the Lewis and Clark River. Up 
to this point the river was navigable 
and at high tides, steamers and barges 
from Astoria brought in supplies for 
the settlers. 
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Erickson 


A.M. Sackett had a small farm and 
home across the river from the landing. 
He also had property in the upper 
valley where the present Warrenton 
Reservoir is located. This property 
contained a large forest of fine cedar 
timber. Mr. Sackett was evidently an 
opportunist and saw future market 
for supplying Astoria and surround- 
ing territory with cedar shakes and 
shingles. From this fine stand of 
timber, he graded road which followed 
the bench land on the north side of the 
valley to the landing on the Lewis & 
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Clark River where boats could load. 
On this roadway he built a tramway 
from twelve inch timber, leaving them 
round and at various lengths. 

These logs were buried about six 
inches deep and about four feet apart, 
like a railroad track. For a carrier, 
lumber was used and a flatbed frame 
made like our present truck. Mr. 
Sackett used concave wheels to operate 
onthe round and imbedded logs. It was 
horse-drawn and a large load could be 
moved as it was a down grade to the 
landing. Cedars were felled and cut at 
various lengths, then split into squares 
from six to eight inches in width and 
these were called stave bolts. After 
delivery to the landing, the bolts were 
barged to various places, mostly to 
Astoria to be split into shakes and 
shingles for sale by local people. 

Later, Sackett put in a small steam 
plant and supplied the finished prod- 
uct himself. Thus, the name of the old 
Stavebolt landing became a known 
name in Clatsop County. It stood for 
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many years after the Youngs Bay bridge 
and the highway were finished. 


HOMESTEADING IN THE 
LEWIS AND CLARK VALLEY 
In1889 Dad and Mother began home- 
steading in the valley. Several families 
had decided that since the railroad was 
going up the valley their land could 
become valuable as farm land. The 
homesteads were upriver three miles 
from the Stavebolt Landing which was 
where the last bridge on the Lewis and 
Clark now stands. This land was on the 
south side of the river. 

Most of Dad and Mother’s friends 
worked in logging camps or lived 
in Astoria, and during the summer 
months they worked to improve the 
landand builda house. There were sev- 
eral families, the Olsons, the Russells, 
the Jorgensens, the Tarbackas and 
others, all with one purpose—to make 
homes for the future. Dad used to tell 
us about carrying all of the supplies in 
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on his back, including the stoves. Dad 
and Mother rode the steamer as far as 
the Stavebolt Landing, they borrowed 
a horse and sled from the neighbors, 
and they hauled what they had up to 
the river crossing. The homestead was 
up the trail about a mile from the river. 
They built a house and a barn even 
though there was no livestock. They 
cleared the land by cutting brush and 
by falling some of the finest timber in 
the valley. Ifthe trees were large, after 
they were down, they used a two-inch 
auger about four feet long to bore into 
the center from the side, then from the 
top to meet the hole in the side. This 
would form a triangle which would 
cause a draft when a live coal was 
dropped into it. To start a good fire 
going, they used a hand bellow. This 
same pattern was followed every six or 
eight feet to the top of the tree. After 
about five days there would be only a 
shell left. Some mighty fine timber was 
destroyed to clear four acres of land. 

The rest ofthe year Mother and Dad 
worked in the camps as cooks. They 
shuttled back and forth from camps 
to homestead trying to do what they 
could to improve the place. 

We three boys were one, two and 
four years old, and Dad used to tell 
how we all crossed the river to get 
to our land. Dad and Mother tied us 
to a tree while Dad carried Mother 
across. When he came back after us, 
he couldn’t carry us all at one time. 
So there must have been problems 
concerning who would cross first. 


In about 1893 Dad and Mother 
moved to a new home in the valley. 
All the homesteaders and neighbors 
moved back to the city and other 
jobs with the titles to the land in 
their hands. In a number of years the 
wilderness erased all traces of these 
homesteads which hard working 
people had once cleared. 


THE Last Ox TEAM ON THE 
LEWIS AND CLARK 

The last logging with oxen on the 
Lewis and Clark ended in 1895. There 
was a logging outfit owned by Watson 
and Wisner. They brought their timber 
down from the hills to tidewater on the 
Harder farm. They logged on the flat 
lands above the river which made it 
easier for the oxen to haul the timber. 
Their logging operations were never 
over two miles from the river where 
some of the finest timber grew. Spruce 
and fir was their choice. The hemlock 
was left for the third generation of 
loggers to harvest. They built skid 
roads back to the timber. These roads 
were necessary when using oxen. Small 
timber about one foot to 18 inches 
in diameter and eight feet long was 
tamped solidly crosswise about six to 
eight feet apart. Then the logs were 
grooved to the center so the timber 
would be cradled while it was being 
hauled. This kept the logs from rolling 
off the roadway. These were called 
skids. A man called a skid greaser 
would use hot tallow from a five gallon 
pail, anda brush to spread the tallowas 
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Ox TEAM PULLING LOGS BEFORE THE FIRST STEAM DONKEYS ARRIVED. 
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he walked ahead of the ox team to the 
end of the road. My dad had the title 
of skid greaser when he first came to 
this country. If this method had not 
been used, the friction from the logs 
would have burned the skids. The skid 
roads were used to enable the oxen to 
haul the logs uphill. Ifthe logs traveled 
downhill, the skids needed only to be 
made by digging into the dirt. 

In these logging operations, the six 
or twelve yoke oxen teams were the 
most common. Occasionally larger 
teams were used for special jobs. They 
were very placid animals. The worked 
steadily, but they lumbered along in 
their own fashion. They were never 
inclined to hurry or rush. Sometimes 
they would get stubborn and lie down. 
For this reason there was a man to 
drive the oxen called a bull punch. He 
had a gore stick about four feet long 
witha one-inch brad on the end. When 
it was necessary, he used this ona lazy 
critter. If that didn’t work, calk boots 
were very handy. A team of twelve 
oxen could haul a load of 24,000 feet 
of timber on a good road with ease. 

Watson and Wisner were the last 
loggers to use oxen on the river. It 
seems like changes were made for the 
best. The poor old ox had his day. 

Note: the last logging crew were 
Emil Erickson, Otto Olson, Olof 
Olson, John Tiberg, Olof Erickson, 
Nick Wisner and L. Watson. 


THE FIRST STEAM DONKEY ON 

THE LEWIS AND CLARK RIVER 

The Olson brothers had logged the 
upper bottom lands of the Lewis and 
Clark for many years until 1891 when 
they brought in the first steam oper- 
ated logging equipment to the valley. 
It was a small steam donkey which was 
quite an improvement at that time. 

We had moved from our homestead 
in the hills to the Nelson home which 
Dad and Mother farmed when they 
weren't in the logging camps cooking. 
From this home I got my first glimpse 
of the first steam monster in the valley. 

The Olson’s had their logging op- 
erations only about 500 feet from our 
home. 

They hauled the timber near the 
river during the dry season. If they 
got all the logs in the river before the 
winter rains, the logs would go down 
river on the first big freshet. After 
logging near the river they moved 
the equipment back another quarter 
ofa mile. 

One day which I have never forgot- 
ten, my brother and I decided to visit 
this new equipment. It looked like a 
hissing monster with steam generating 
from all parts. The kindly engineer 
hoisted up my brother so he could pull 
the whistle cord. To my amazement, 
there was so much noise and steam 
that I got frightened and crawled into 
a water barrel. So ended my introduc- 
tion to the first steam donkey in the 
valley. 
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HOME OF CaPTAIN RICH, STILL STANDING AT 5TH AND BOND STREETS IN ASTORIA 


CaPpTaIN RICH AND FAMILY 

After the Erickson family moved 
to their new farm near the Stavebolt 
landing, we kids became the playmates 
of the Rich’s children. 

Captain Rich hada small river boat 
that carried passengers and freight 
from Astoria up the Lewis and Clark 
River; also trips up the Youngs River. 
Captain Rich had married Mr. Sacket’s 
widow and they were living on the 
property across from the landing. The 
children, Ruby, Chester, and Ethel 
were about our ages, six, four, and 
two. Our family, Elmer, Albin, and 
Edwin were about the same age at 
this time, so we had a grand time. Our 
only problem, we had to have our folks 
row us across the river for these visits. 
Captain Rich’s first boat was named 


Chester after his son. 

Many trips were made to Astoria 
by our family. Boat stops were made 
all along the river, as each farmer had 
a float-landing and sent for supplies, 
food for the family, and feed for the 
cattle; also, farm products to send to 
the merchants in Astoria. 

Later the Rich family moved down 
the Lewis and Clark River about a mile 
into their new home. Our visits then 
were curtailed to just Sundays. Later 
in 1899 they moved to Astoria, living 
on sth Street between Bond and Astor 
Street. The old home still stands and 
looks much like it did in 1899. 

Captain Rich built anew and larger 
boat named Ruby and continued the 
run up the Lewis and Clark River until 
a highway was built across Youngs Bay. 
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His boats were rather small but there 
was room for several passengers below 
deck near the engine room, which 
always seemed to be warm. Above 
deck was no place for children. Farm 
products were placed on deck, gener- 
ally covered with canvas. (It rained in 
those days, also.) 

Captain Rich must have been a 
patient man, and never seemed to 
get angry with us children prowling 
about the boat. We usually stayed 
with the Rich family when we were in 
Astoria, as these trips were made on 
the river tides, which meant we had 
to spend the night. Many evenings we 
children prowled and visited around 
Chinatown. 


A VISIT TO ASTORIA IN 1898 

Our trips by boat from our farm 
in the Lewis and Clark Valley to 
Astoria were a real treat. Mother or 
Dad Erickson made frequent trips on 
business or to visit friends. 

Until 1905 the only boat service was 
by Captain Rich who made weekly 
trips in his small craft, and these were 
made on high tides, so there was no 
certain time to leave from the old Stave 
Bolt Landing. 

The nights were spent with friends, 
usually the Olsons or the Richs, or 
infrequently, at some hotel. There were 
many things of interest for us kids. 
On one occasion in the hotel, I had to 
go to the toilet as small boys do. This 
toilet was a great deal different from 
our country outhouse. It had a tank 


over the toilet, almost up to the ceiling 
from which along chain was attached. 
When I had finished, brother Elmer 
said, “pull the chain,” which I did, and 
to my surprise the noise and rushing 
water scared the life out ofme. Irushed 
to our room scared to death. 

When we stayed at the Rich home, 
which was on Fifth Street between 
Bond and Astor, we made night trips 
around Chinatown looking through 
the windows at Chinese working 
in their laundries. They also kept 
their barber shops open into the late 
evenings. No one bothered us or said, 
“Get for home!” The Rich home was 
across the street from a brothel, which 
was demolished some few years ago, 
and there is a filling station there at 
present [no longer there]. These trips 
were made during the daylight hours. 

The girls sat in low windows fac- 
ing the street and we didn’t have to 
stand on our toes to peek through the 
windows. As I remember back, they 
were pretty and quite busty. They never 
chased us away even if we did interfere 
with their business. 

One trip, we took in a circus that 
was in town. Part of the circus was 
boarded up along the street so this 
was a job looking for knotholes. It 
didn’t prove too profitable, as it was 
a one person “look.” We decided to 
get up on the stone wall around the 
Flavel home (near the Clatsop County 
Museum) and this was a ringside seat 
until the maid, or someone came out, 
and chased us away. I don’t think they 
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ever were forgiven for this unkind act. 

Other times when we went to 
Astoria with Dad, as evening came 
and we had our dinner, Dad would 
take us to the Danielson Saloon. In 
those days there wasn’t any place else 
to meet friends. Danielson ran a first- 
class place and no drunks around. The 
great big glass mirror, with hundreds 
of bottles in rows, was a sight for a 
small kid to behold. About 8:00 p.m. 
Mr. Danielson brought outa large slab 
of corned beef with bread and mustard, 
and thick sandwiches were made for 
all. Then someone put a penny in the 
music box. 

What an evening for small boys in 
1898. There was no Women’s Lib in 
those days and women weren't allowed 
in aman’s saloon. 


THE FLoops (1898) 

Our farm at the head of the tide- 
water was located on the lowland 
about 200 feet from the Lewis and 
Clark River. When the rains began 
that year, Mother and Dad must have 
sensed what was coming, because they 
secured everything that was in danger 
of floating away. They even brought the 
hogs and the boat to higher ground. 
Our house sat on stilts about four feet 
above ground level, and the barn sat 
higher. One morning when milking 
time began the river was bank high 
and still rising. I could tell Mother and 
Dad were concerned from the looks 
on their faces, as well as from what 
they said. There was an incoming tide 





at 


ee 
AUGUST DANIELSON, SALOON KEEPER. 





which would cause the flooding river 
to rise even more. There were also 
three splash dams upriver about eight 
miles that would cause havoc. 

Every year the loggers hauled logs 
to the river during the spring and 
summer seasons. They built splash 
dams to splash the logs down river 
to the log boom. These were built by 
placing logs across the river. These 
logs were piled twenty feet above the 
riverbed and secured. With millions 
of feet of timber ready to head down 
river, the splash dams would be open 
to flood the river. 

This is what the folks dreaded. 
Then it happened! Like a tidal wave 
the water came, with logs so thick we 
could have walked across the river. 
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Logs raced across meadows taking 
out fences and everything else that 
would give way. By then the water was 
running fence high. We just sat and 
waited while Dad took the boat to the 
barn so he could milk the cows. The 
chickens just went hungry while they 
sat on their roosts. When night came 
it was an eerie feeling that came about 
the house. We could hear the water 
lapping under the kitchen floor. There 
we sat with no Red Cross to come to 
our aid. We just waited. Sometimes a 
neighbor who lived on higher ground 
would come to the water’s edge and 
look down, perhaps to see if we were 
still there. 

It took several days for the water to 
recede, then the cleaning began! The 
well had been flooded, and there was 
three inches of mud covering our land 
not to mention the mud on the build- 
ings. The chickens had their problems, 
too. They tried to get off their roosts 
and landed in the water. 

Ina week things were normal again, 
and we were praying there wouldn't 
be another flood for some time. After 
the flood there were hundreds of logs 
scattered all over the farm. The log 
removing crew boarded at our house 
for two weeks, and Dad was paid fifty 
cents for every log removed. 

We kids just resumed our play with 
not a care in the world. 


A FUNERAL TRAIN 
As told to me by the late George A. 
Dennis: 


George came to Astoria in 1910 
as chief clerk to the agent for the 
old Astoria and Columbia Railroad 
Association. During George’s first 
day at work Mr. Pohl, the undertaker, 
called and wanted a funeral train for 
the next morning. This confused him. 
He had just come to Astoria from St. 
Paul, Minnesota and a funeral train 
was unheard of except for U.S. presi- 
dents. Seeing George’s confusion, the 
agent agreed to arrange for the train. 

Lo and behold, the next morning 
George spotted a funeral procession 
coming toward the depot. In the lead 
was Mr. Pohl dressed in his finest 
clothes and a hat as high as any George 
had ever seen. Next came the hearse 
driven by Leo Grimes who was dressed 
in similar attire. The pallbearers and 
the mourners followed the hearse. This 
strange sight only added to George’s 
confusion. 

It was not until later that George 
learned the reason for such foreign 
customs. The burial was at Ocean View 
Cemetery in Warrenton, and the only 
way to cross Youngs Bay was on the 
railroad bridge. 

That morning the train was waiting 
with its crew and the baggage cars, one 
for the body and one for the mourners. 
When the train reached Skipanon, 
the funeral procession was taken by 
carriage to the cemetery. The whole 
thing was quite an experience for 
George, and his biggest surprise was 
that the service of the train and crew 
was only $25. & 
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RAINBOW GRAND ASSEMBLY 
IN 1956 


By the Editor 


OME SIXTY years ago one of the 
most popular clubs for teenage 
girls in Astoria was known as the 
Rainbows [The International order of 
the Rainbow for Girls]. Meetings were 
held twice a month at the Masonic 
Temple at 16th & Franklin in Astoria. 
The organization was afhliated with 
the Masons, the Eastern Star and the 
Order of the Amaranth. It was founded 
in Oklahoma in 1922 by a Christian 
minister and soon after was organized 
in Oregon. 
Membership is open today to those 
who profess a beliefin a Supreme Being 


(of any faith), are between eleven and 
twenty years of age, and have the per- 
mission of a parent. A grand assembly 
is held each year in which assemblies 
from the whole state participate. 
This year the 89th grand assembly 
of Oregon will be held in Pendleton. 
Some sixty years ago it was held in 
Astoria and was an exciting time for 
Astoria club members. 

Worldwide the active membership 
today is about 275,000. At present there 
are 18 chapters in Oregon. However, 
the Astoria and Seaside assemblies no 
longer meet. & 
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CCHS ImaGE #005.04.011, Bitt NOLAN COLL. 
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sSARA EATON (NOW SARA HAUKE) DISPLAYS NEW SWIMWEAR, IN 1956 
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CCHS ImaceE #004.04.011, Bri NoLan COLL. 
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THE REFRESHMENT STAND IS “MANNED” BY JANICE ORWICK AND NADINE WILKINS, AT RIGHT. 
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AN INFORMAL GET-TOGETHER OVER LUNCH FOR RAINBOW GIRLS. CAROL MATISON IS STANDING AT LEFT. 
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CCHS ImaGE #005.04.011, BiLt NOLAN COLL. 
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ASTORIANS GATHER FOR PHOTO IN FRONT OF MASONIC TEMPLE. LEFT TO RIGHT: 
VIRGINIA CuRTIS, GLADYS Oja, DALENE AHO, AND MARALEE OLSEN. 
BRIAN JOHNSON IS IN THE BACK. 
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INSTALLATION OF LINDA THOMPSON INTO THE RAINBOWS, May 1956 
FRONT ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: NANCY REITH, JOAN BLOMQUIST, SANDY HILL, 
Diana LONGTAIN, JUDI MASON, SANDRA RANTA. SECOND ROW: JUDY BRECHT, 
Doris JOHNSON, NANCY SPRINGER, NANCY STORAASLI, DELAORES FISCOLA, 
LAURIE NEPHEW, SUSAN MCINTYRE. BACK ROW: LINDA BLOMQUIST, 
Jup1z SMITHURST, LINDA THOMPSONS, KATHY ASTALA, SUSAN RAFFERTY. 
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Become a member of the 


Cratsop County Historica Society 


Your membership entitles you to: 


MAdmission to the Flavel House, the Heritage, the 
Oregon Film and the Uppertown Firefighters Museums. 


MSubscription to the quarterly historical journal, Cumtux. 
MThe Clatsop County Historical Society Newsletter. 
M10% discount on items from our museum shops. 


Call us today at 503-325-2203 
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